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THE CONQUEST OF RUMANIA 
By DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON 

When in the summer of 1916 Eumania abandoned a position of waver- 
ing neutrality and cast in her lot with that of the Entente Allies, the hopes 
of the Allied powers rose to high levels. Justification for these hopes lay 
not so much in the fact that Eumania possessed an army reputed to be 
better trained than that of any other Balkan state, but rather in the advan- 
tageous geographic position which the new ally enjoyed. Her two provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia lay like the jaws of an open nutcracker, between 
which Hungarian Transylvania could be crushed as in a vice. Her peculiar 
outline added some 800 miles to the length of a battle line already too 
long for the declining man power of the Teutonic allies. Her western 
border lay but 40 miles northeast of the Morava-Maritza trench, carrying 
the Orient Eailway, that vital artery which alone assured continued life 
to the Turkish Empire. Her oil fields and her wheat fields were added 
to the material resources of the Entente and closed to their sorely beset 
enemies. Small wonder that Eumania 's decision was hailed with delight 
by the Entente powers. 

A few months later all their high hopes lay in the dust. The Wallachian 
jaw of the nutcracker had been rudely wrenched away. Eumania, not 
Transylvania, had been crushed. Eight hundred miles of new battle front 
had been shortened to less than 300 miles. The Orient Eailway was still 
carrying munitions to the Turks. Oil fields and wheat fields were supply- 
ing Teutonic conquerors, and the German Chancellor was grandiloquently 
offering terms of peace to his disappointed foes. 

The Eumanian campaign was disconcerting not alone to those most 
vitally interested in its consequences. The unexpected happened with such 
regularity that disinterested onlookers found ample need to revise their 
most confident predictions. More than one military expert would gladly 
delete whole paragraphs from his published discussions of the campaign 
and forget prophecies which events failed to justify. From the writings 
of one such unfortunate there would have to be erased the assurance that 
the only danger to Bukharest was from the east through an attack from 
Dobrudja ; that no serious attempt would be made to invade Wallachia by 
way of the passes of the Transylvanian Alps ; later, that the Buzeu Eiver 
was the main defensive line to which the Eumanians were retiring; still 
later, that this main line was the Sereth-Trotus valley ; and finally, that the 
Sereth-Putna barrier (which proved to be the impassable obstacle to pur- 
suit) was not adapted for defensive purposes. 
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The key to the Eumariian puzzle is in part geographical, in part politi- 
cal. In the following pages it will be our purpose, first, to analyze the 
geographic elements of Rumania's surface configuration and strategic 
position ; second, to determine what plans of campaign were dictated by her 
geography and how far these plans were modified by political considera- 
tions ; and, third, to trace the effect of land forms upon the detailed move- 
ments of armies throughout the campaign. If in the course of this analysis 
we find a logical explanation for the unexpected and disappointing events 
in Rumania, our first aim will have been achieved. If, further, we gain 
therefrom a knowledge of Rumanian military geography which will enable 
us to interpret future movements of the Allies in attempting to expel the 
invader, our study will have proved doubly profitable. 

The Natural Defenses of Rumania 

Few countries are so richly supplied with natural protective barriers 
as is Rumania. The entire eastern border is shielded by the Pruth River 
and the Black Sea, the northern and western by the Transylvanian Alps, 
the southern by the broad marshes of the Danube. Only in the southeast, 
for a distance of about 100 miles, is there a dangerous gap in the defensive 
line, the southern border of the province of Dobrudja. Those portions of 
the border of interest in the present connection are the Transylvanian 
Alps, the Danube valley, and the unprotected Dobrudja gateway. 

The Transylvanian Alps. From the border of Bukovina to the Iron 
Gates of the Danube the Transylvanian Alps form an unbroken mountain 
barrier, protecting the low Rumanian plain on the east and south from 
hostile invasion. They are a direct continuation of the Carpathian 
Mountains 1 on the north and beyond the Danube connect with the west- 
ern end of the Balkan Range. Northwestward the mountainous topog- 
raphy is continued by the Hargitta and Bihar masses of Hungary, but 
in Wallachia and Moldavia the Transylvanian Alps drop down to low foot- 
hills, which are in turn bordered by the broad plain, sloping southward or 
eastward to the Danube. They have an average breadth of some 50 miles or 
more and usually consist of a main range, bordered on the Rumanian side 
by secondary ridges or hills, sometimes with a lowland intervening between 
the two. In the Moldavian sector the secondary crests consist of parallel 
ridges much like those of the northern Carpathians, and remind an Ameri- 
can of the genetically similar Appalachian ranges. It is clear that an 
invader who succeeded in passing the main range would still have hard 
fighting before him if he would pierce the secondary defensive barrier and 
reach the plain beyond. 

l The dividing line between Carpathians and Transylvanian Alps is variously drawn. De Martonne 
places it west of the great bend in the range, while others place it north of the bend, near the Bukovina 
border. For purposes of practical convenience in the present discussion we will use the single term 
"Transylvanian Alps" for the entire range bordering Rumania. 
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The use of the name Alps in connection with the Transylvanian moun- 
tains should bring to the mind of the reader the broad upland meadows 
from which the Alps of Switzerland get their name, rather than the rugged 
and inaccessible peaks which one is more apt to associate with Swiss scenery. 
In the Moldavian or northern part of the Transylvanian Alps the summits 
are comparatively low and more or less even-crested, suggesting an 
upwarped and dissected peneplane surface, usually less than 5,000 feet 
above sea level. Even here dissection to a fairly strong relief gives a rugged 
topography difficult for an army to traverse. Along the northern boundary 
of Wallachia the mountains rise to heights of 8,000 feet and over, while 
local glaciation has left its traces in steep-walled cirques and peaks of more 
truly alpine type. Broad upland remnants are nevertheless a predomi- 
nant feature of the landscape, and De Martonne distinguishes several 
distinct erosion surfaces or partially developed peneplanes. Evidently the 
Transylvanian Alps must be characterized as a difficult mountain barrier, 
but do not deserve the adjective " inaccessible.' ' When one remembers 
that they are in large part covered by forests, their difficult nature from 
the standpoint of military geography is better appreciated. 

Nine passes of military value afford opportunity for troops to cross 
through the Transylvanian Alps. For strategic reasons it is preferable 
to consider these in three separate groups. We may denominate "the north- 
ern passes" those lying north of the great bend in the range. Farthest 
north is the Bekas Pass, crossed by a wagon road. At Gyimes Pass, both 
railroad and wagon road unite the two sides of the mountains. A good 
wagon road crosses through the Oituz Pass, while farther south another 
road or trail of inferior quality takes advantage of a less important gap. 
The ' ' central passes ' ' include two of first importance : Predeal, or Tomos, 
Pass, carrying the railroad and highroad from Bukharest to Kronstadt; 
and Torzburg Pass, crossed by a first-class wagon road. Of the three 
"western passes" the Bed Tower Pass is the most remarkable, consisting 
of the deep, narrow gorge of the Olt Kiver, cut entirely through the moun- 
tain barrier and carrying the railroad and highroad from western Eumania 
northward to the important Transylvanian town of Hermannstadt. Farther 
west the narrow gorge of the Jiu Eiver, often referred to as "Vulcan 
Pass, ' ' 2 is traversed by a wagon road alone, while the pass of the Iron Gates, 
cut by the Danube Eiver, is occupied by both road and railway. 

A fact of no small military importance is this : every one of the northern 
passes, and every one of the western passes, consists of the gorge or valley 
of a stream which rises on the Hungarian side of the international boundary 
and flows down-valley into Eumania. In other words, these passes are not 

2 The Vulcan Pass sheet of the Austro-Hungarian topographic survey shows Vulcan Pass proper on a 
broad, flat-topped upland forming the summit of the range, crossed by a trail a few miles west of the Jiu 
gorge. It is the gorge, however, which carries the wagon road, which has in fact become the real pass 
since the road was constructed, and which is referred to when the name " Vulcan Pass" is used in the 
following pages. [Cf. Professor De Martonne's paper, p. 425, above.— Edit. Note.] 
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cols or saddles at the crest of the range, but portions of narrow valleys 
where these chance to be crossed by the political boundary. All of the 
valleys facilitate the movement of hostile troops in the easier direction, 
downstream, into Eumanian territory. 

The Danube Valley. From the Iron Gates to a point southeast of 
Bukharest the Eumanian plain is protected by one of the most remarkable 
river barriers in the world. The Danube is in itself a great stream, half 
a mile or more in breadth and very deep. For much of its course it has 
a braided pattern, being split into two or more channels separated by inter- 
vening marshy flats. But of more importance is the broad belt of marsh 
and lake which borders the stream on either side, especially the northern 
side, and which varies in width from three to six miles, occasionally attain- 
ing a breadth of a dozen miles or more. The lakes are in part abandoned 
oxbow lakes and in part bodies of stagnant water filling lower portions of 
the backswamps or depressions between two sets of natural levees built by 
the river at different periods. Many lakes are covered in whole or in part 
by floating bogs, the broader marshes of the lower Danube, known as the 
Balta, being peculiarly treacherous and difficult to traverse. 

Such a belt of marshy floodplain, dotted with lakes and traversed by 
one or more channels of a great river, constitutes a formidable barrier 
even in times of peace ; and between Belgrade and Cernavoda, a distance 
of 500 miles, not a single bridge spans the Danube. Even where important 
railways reach neighboring towns on opposite sides of the stream, travelers 
must make the transfer by ferry. For military purposes the situation 
is only slightly relieved by the fact that occasional tongues of dry land 
come to the water's edge, facilitating in some small degree a forced crossing. 
At the most favorable places, however, no troops could force a passage 
in the face of an enemy equipped with proper artillery and abundantly 
supplied with munitions. 

The Dobrudja Gateway. From the Danube southeast of Bukharest 
to the Black Sea the Eumanian border consists of the southern boundary 
of Dobrudja. This is the only significant portion of the Eumanian frontier 
which is not formed by some natural topographic obstacle. It is absolutely 
unprotected. An open plain, somewhat more dissected near the Danube, 
is traversed by an artificial line of demarcation which is unrelated to any 
topographic feature. Here is an open gateway, a hundred miles wide, 
through which a Eumanian army might debouch with ease upon Bulgarian 
lands, or by means of which Eumania might itself be readily invaded. 
Only an opposing army of greater strength can close such an opening 
against enemy attacks. 

The Plans of Campaign 

The geographic position of Eumania, considered in connection with 
the physiographic character of her frontiers, permits certain deductions 
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as to possible plans of campaign. In the first place, it is evident that 
the moment Rumania entered the war a dangerous salient was necessarily 
imposed upon the new Teutonic front. The Hungarian province of Tran- 
sylvania formed this salient, with its apex at the great bend in the 
Transylvanian Alps. To crush in the sides of such a salient is a favorite 
military manoeuver, and in the present case this might be done by Rumanian 
armies advanced through the northern and western passes. 

Southwest of western Wallachia the Morava-Maritza trench lay not far 
distant, and through this trench passes a railroad of the most vital impor- 
tance to the Central Powers. Some critics suggested an advance across 
the Danube to cut this artery of Turkish life. It will be noted, however, 
that Wallachia forms a salient projecting into the Teutonic front, just as 
Transylvania projects into Rumanian territory. Already this salient was 
of dangerous proportions. To increase the danger by extending the apex 
forty miles farther into hostile lands would invite disaster. 

The open Dobrudja gateway lies much farther from the coveted Orient 
Railway, but the distance is not prohibitive for a military campaign of the 
first magnitude. Secure in the possession of the Cernavoda bridge over 
the Danube, supplemented perhaps by other temporary pontoon bridges, 
a large Rumanian army might assemble in Dobrudja and then push south- 
westward through the gateway. Extending its front as it advanced, it could 
rest its left flank on the sea, where Russian control assured a safe supply 
line, and its right flank on the marshy plain of the Danube. Such a 
manceuver possesses several noteworthy advantages: it starts with control 
of a safe passage of the Danube, which effectively turns that obstacle and 
enables the advancing Rumanians to flank the Teutonic allies out of their 
protected positions ; it progressively straightens out the dangerous Wallach- 
ian salient; it provides a safer, if longer, advance to the Orient Railway; 
and it looks forward to a possible junction with Sarrail's Saloniki army 
and the severance of Turkey from her European allies. 

Rumania did not possess sufficient troops to undertake two big cam- 
paigns at the same moment. She had to choose between the invasion of 
Transylvania through the mountain passes, and the invasion of Bulgaria 
through the Dobrudja gateway. Geographic conditions clearly demanded 
that she choose the latter alternative. With a minimum of troops she could 
hold the Teutons at bay in the narrow passes, and throw her main strength 
into the Dobrudja campaign, which promised such gigantic returns as the 
destruction of the Orient Railway, the possible capture of Constantinople, 
and the elimination of Bulgaria and Turkey from the war. On the other 
hand, an invasion of Transylvania would have only local results in the 
capture of certain territory and would indeed better the strategic position 
of the Teutonic allies by shortening their line. It could scarcely hope to 
eliminate any nation from the war, and could only eliminate a large fight- 
ing force in case the Teutons were unable to prevent the crushing of the 
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salient before their armies had withdrawn from before the central passes. 
While such a campaign in Transylvania was in progress, there would be 
real peril that a Teuton army would enter Kumania through the open 
Dobrudja gateway ; for Rumania could hardly concentrate sufficient troops 
for a vigorous offensive in the difficult mountains of Transylvania, where 
every topographic advantage lies with the defensive, and at the same time 
spare the great body of troops required to block an unprotected gateway 
100 miles in width. 

But now there enter political considerations, the bete noire of the 
strategist. Transylvania was a lost province which Rumania was pledged 
by the terms of her declaration of war to redeem. Enthusiasm for the 
war would be aroused more by an invasion of the coveted region, than by 
a campaign in Bulgaria, the remoter objects of which would for a long 
time be obscure to the masses of the people. If Rumania invaded Bulgaria, 
Russia might overrun Transylvania ; and Rumanians did not want Russian 
troops in her lost province when terms of peace were discussed. Hence 
came the decision which placed political considerations above considerations 
of military geography, and which constituted the first factor in the tragedy 
of Rumania. 

For her part, Germany, the controlling genius of the Central Powers, 
permitted no political considerations to warp the plans for dealing with 
the Rumanian menace. She prescribed a plan of campaign which involved 
deliberate sacrifice of large areas in Transylvania to the impatient grasp 
of Rumania, and gathered strength for an assault on the Dobrudja gate- 
way which should effectually close the way to any future menace to Bulgaria 
from that quarter. Let us now trace the history of the Rumanian campaign 
and note the role of physiographic features on the detailed movements of 
the army. 

Strategic Geography of the Campaign 

Promptly upon Rumania's declaration of war her troops seized the 
passes through the Transylvanian Alps and began the invasion of the 
coveted province. Columns operating through Predeal and Torzburg 
Passes converged on the important city of Kronstadt, while an indepen- 
dent column, debouching from Red Tower Pass, captured Hermannstadt. 
Without opposing serious resistance to the invaders, the Teutonic armies 
fell back toward the northwest, shortening their battle front and at the 
same time permitting the Rumanians to extend their thin lines of com- 
munications from the passes into the mountainous country beyond. As 
the Teutons fell back toward the good lateral supply line formed by the 
railroad and highroad traversing the Maros valley, their powers of resist- 
ance increased simultaneously with the weakening of the Rumanian offen- 
sive, especially since the Rumanians were now compelled to transport 
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munitions and supplies through a limited number of narrow mountain 
passes and far into the difficult country to the northwest. 

When the advantage in favor of the Teutons had reached the desired 
proportions, they fell upon the Eumanian columns with overwhelming 
power, broke their resistance with superior accumulations of artillery and 
shell, and drove them back into the passes. Where opportunity offered, 
the thin supply lines were assailed and retreats compelled by threats to, 
or actual severance of, these lines. The column operating north of Her- 
mannstadt depended upon the road and railroad through the Red Tower 
Pass. A small Teutonic force, operating over rough trails through minor 
valleys in the mountains, succeeded in reaching the pass far in the rear 
of the Eumanian front and actually cut the railway upon which the exist- 
ence of the column depended. Abandoning large stores of supplies to the 
enemy, the Rumanians made a precipitate retreat, cut their way through 
the small flanking force, and re-established themselves in a position on the 
Rumanian side of the border. In a short time all the Rumanian columns 
were back in the passes, fighting desperately to prevent a Teutonic invasion 
of their own country. The unfortunate Rumanian plan of campaign had 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile the second step of the Teutonic plan was well under way. 
Von Mackensen, with superior forces, entered the open Dobrudja gateway. 
What was his object? This was a question which claimed much attention 
from military critics. Some were convinced that he was chosen to deliver 
the death blow to Rumania by pushing northward to the Cernavoda bridge, 
crossing by it to the main Rumanian plain, and taking Bukharest from 
the east. Geographic conditions were all against such an interpretation. 
At Cernavoda the marshy plain of the Danube is nine miles broad and 
the river splits into two main channels. In addition to two long bridges 
over the river channels, a third bridge spans one of the numerous lakes 
in the marsh, while the intervening spaces are traversed by high embank- 
ments or viaducts. The so-called Cernavoda bridge is thus nine miles long, 
consisting of three bridge sections and two viaduct sections. Von Macken- 
sen could not expect to capture this bridge before its destruction; its 
destruction could be rendered absolutely complete; and without it no safe 
and satisfactory line of communication over the marshy barrier was feasible. 
Furthermore, an attack on Bukharest from the east would necessitate a 
line of communication so excessively long and roundabout that the flow 
of shell to the battle front could scarcely be maintained at a rate sufficiently 
rapid to insure victory for Teuton arms. Geographic conditions imposed a 
supply line too long and too thin to permit a principal offensive by von 
Mackensen 's army. 

On the other hand, geographic conditions demanded an important 
offensive in this region for the achievement of certain necessary ends. So 
long as the Dobrudja gateway remained open it was a serious threat to 
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Bulgaria, the Orient Railway, and the continuance of Turkish support. 
Rumania might recover from the folly of her invasion of Transylvania, 
and with Russian aid undertake a belated offensive in the right direction. 
Teutonic armies must, therefore, close the gate. This could be done by 
a large force, entrenched on or near the boundary, with its right flank 
protected by the sea and its left by the Danube marshes. But why entrench 
on a front one hundred miles long when an invasion of Dobrudja, pushed 
only seventy miles northward, would reduce the necessary front to less 
than a third that length? 

Dobrudja is shaped like an hour glass where the Danube River and 
the Black Sea coast bend toward each other. The narrowest part of the 
constriction lies north of the railroad which crosses the Cernavoda bridge 
and connects Bukharest with Rumania 's only seaport, Constantza. An inva- 
sion of Dobrudja would, therefore, upset Rumanian plans for an invasion 
of Bulgaria, would add a certain amount of territory to the Teutonic hold- 
ings, would sever Rumanian intercourse with her Russian ally by way of 
the Black Sea, would result in the destruction of the only bridge which 
made possible an effective turning of the Teutonic positions south of the 
Danube barrier, and would enormously reduce the number of Teutons 
required to stop the gateway through which alone a dangerous Rumanian 
offensive could move. If von Mackensen could clear all of Dobrudja of 
Rumanian and Russian forces and place the barrier of the lower Danube 
from Galatz to the sea between himself and his enemies, he could prevent 
a recrossing of the river by leaving small screens of troops at critical 
places, and might then withdraw his main army for use elsewhere. The 
fact that von Mackensen, one of Germany's best generals, was placed in 
command of this invasion, proves that the German general staff appreciated 
the high importance of the move. The fact that Rumania wasted her 
strength elsewhere and even left an inadequate defensive force at the 
gateway, suggests that some one high in her authority made a fatal blunder. 

Yon Mackensen began the invasion by moving his principal columns 
northeastward close to the Danube River, possibly because the calcareous 
formation of the Dobrudja plain leaves little water on the surface, and 
water in large quantities was needed for his troops. Turtukai and Silistra 
were taken and their defenders captured or driven to the north bank of 
the Danube. On a low ridge a dozen miles south of the railroad to 
Constantza the Rumanian armies, with Russian reinforcements, made a 
stand. They succeeded in holding von Mackensen 's main force in check 
while a violent assault on his weak right wing, nearer the sea, pushed that 
part of the Teuton line back to the southward a day's march. Late in 
October von Mackensen heavily reinforced his right wing and made a 
second try on that end of the battle line. The manoeuver was completely 
successful. Constantza was captured, and the danger of an outflanking 
operation compelled the Russo-Rumanian army to uncover the Cernavoda 
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bridge. Part of the defending force apparently escaped across the bridge 
before it was destroyed, while the remainder withdrew into northern 
Dobrudja, pursued by the Teutons. After a long campaign in the more 
hilly country of the north, where topographic conditions prevented a rapid 
offensive, the last of the Eusso-Rumanian troops crossed to the farther 
bank of the Danube, leaving the enemy in undisputed possession of all 
Dobrudja. The Dobrudja gateway was effectively closed and securely 
locked. 

It should be noted that throughout the Dobrudja campaign the Teutonic 
armies operated with their left flank exposed to the Eumanian armies 
west of the Danube, and their right flank exposed to the Russian fleet con- 
trolling the Black Sea. By " exposed' ' is meant that, if we disregard 
physiographic barriers, the Teuton line was completely outflanked at both 
ends and its position was impossible. Only when one contemplates the 
security offered by the protection of a broad, marshy valley and by that 
of the sea, can the role of geography in the Dobrudja campaign be fully 
appreciated. Throughout much of this campaign Rumanian troops were 
on the Teutons' flank, far in their rear and close to their vital line of 
communication. Yet von Mackensen pushed his offensive secure in the 
confidence that the marshy Danube interposed an impassable barrier to 
any Rumanian attack. Only one such attack was seriously attempted. A 
Rumanian force effected a temporary crossing at one point where a tongue 
of dry land projected through the marsh to the river's edge. Unable to 
maintain itself with such precarious connections with the northern bank, 
it soon withdrew under pressure. On the Black Sea side the Russians were 
in control. But landing from boats in the face of a determined enemy is 
a hazardous operation, while supplying an invading army from the sea 
is almost equally difficult. Von Mackensen 's flanks were in fact effectively 
covered by two great natural features. 

While the campaign in Dobrudja was being pushed to a successful issue, 
von Falkenhayn was assaulting the passes of the Transylvanian Alps in an 
attempt to break through to the Rumanian plain. Week after week his 
heavy artillery thundered its demands at the mountain gateways with but 
slight success. The Rumanian retreat was stayed where favorable physical 
conditions gave excellent opportunity for an effective defense. Massed 
in the narrow passes, Rumanian men and guns held the would-be invaders 
in check. 

It will be seen from the map of Rumania that von Falkenhayn might 
make his main attack in any one of three directions. A successful advance 
through the northern passes would cut the main railroad in the Sereth valley 
connecting Russia with her new ally, isolate all of Rumania and the 
Rumanian army, and probably ensure their eventual surrender. For such 
a campaign the Teutons enjoyed some advantages over the Rumanians. 
Both possessed good lateral supply lines in the shape of railways following 
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Fig. 3— Part of the great Cernavoda Bridge over the Danube and its marshy floodplain. (Photo copy- 
right by Underwood & Underwood.) 

Fig. 4— Watergap of a tributary to the Olt River entering the lowland between the main range of the 
Transylvanian Alps and the minor parallel ridges to the south. (Photo by E. de Martonne.) 
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close along the mountain base, but the Hungarian railway lies closer to the 
mountain passes than does the Rumanian line. Again, as already pointed 
out, the northern passes all lie east of the main divide, offering some advan- 
tage to Hungarian troops moving down hill into Rumanian territory. It 
appears that the Teutonic armies made violent attempts to break through 
one or more of these passes, but without success. Attacks at Oituz Pass 
seem to have been especially severe, and fear of a possible advance at this 
point caused the Rumanians at Gyimes Pass to withdraw some miles to 
avoid being cut off in case this occurred. But the retreat was only local 
and for strategic reasons. Whatever the other advantages favoring the 
Teutons, the advantage which always lies with the defensive in a difficult 
terrain could not be overcome. 

Von Falkenhayn next concentrated large forces against the central 
passes. An advance over the Predeal and Torzburg cols would bring the 
invader direct to Bukharest and cut Rumania in half. The returns for a 
successful campaign by this route would not be nearly so great as in the 
former case, but would nevertheless be enormous. Again both sides pos- 
sessed the all-important lateral railway line along the mountain base; 
and again the line on the Hungarian side lay closest to the passes. But 
again the power of the defensive in mountainous country could not be 
broken. Several weeks of violent assaults pushed the Rumanians back from 
the main col of the Torzburg Pass to a secondary position, where they held 
firm. At Predeal the attacks seem to have been even less successful. By 
the middle of November von Falkenhayn 's armies had been vainly hurling 
themselves against the eastern and central passes for a period of six weeks. 
The Teuton commander was then perforce compelled to content himself 
with the third possibility. 

The western passes offered promise of a still smaller reward, but greater 
certainty of at least some success. Even if these passes were forced, only 
a small part of the Rumanian army could be cut off and destroyed. The 
main force would retire on Bukharest in good order. But in favor of an 
attack was the highly important fact that the lateral railway at the base 
of the mountains on the Rumanian side did not extend to the western part 
of the mountains, whereas the Hungarian lateral railway did so extend. 
Evidently the Teutons could use their railway to mass men and munitions 
at the Red Tower and Vulcan Passes in overwhelming quantity, to meet 
which concentration the Rumanians would find themselves quite helpless. 
If any pass could be forced by the Teuton armies, it must be one of these 
two. Vulcan Pass would perhaps offer the best opportunity, since the 
Hungarian railway sent a branch line within a few miles of it, whereas 
the Rumanians had to depend on a single wagon road for a number of 
miles to the south. The existence of a trail across the mountains west of 
the Jiu gorge offered a further advantage, since by means of it a flanking 
force might cross the old pass on the summit and take the defenders of 
the gorge in the rear. 
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Vulcan Pass was in fact chosen for the supreme attempt. The fighting 
here was very severe. After being pushed southward for several miles 
the Rumanians assumed the offensive and administered a severe check to 
the invader. Reports place the Teuton loss in this engagement as 1,500 
killed and a larger number taken prisoner, while their defeated armies 
were driven back toward the north. But shortly after the middle of Novem- 
ber the desired concentration of guns and shell was effected, and the 
Teutonic offensive renewed. Unable to match the enemy's superiority in 
artillery fire, the Rumanians gave ground, slowly at first, then more 
rapidly. When pressed out of the main pass, they made a stand on the 
first of the secondary ridges. Defeated here, they took up their position 
again on the next parallel ridge. But all in vain. The stop-gap to the 
pass was finally pushed aside, and the Teuton flood poured into the 
Rumanian plain. 

Immediately the entire western end of the Transylvanian Alps barrier 
and the western end of the Danube barrier were outflanked. With the 
Teutons on the open plain in their rear, there was nothing for the defenders 
of these natural fortifications to do except escape as best they could to the 
east before every avenue was closed by the advancing enemy. As it was, 
some 8,000 Rumanian troops were completely cut off, in extreme western 
Wallachia, and later compelled to surrender. 

About this time it became increasingly apparent that there was a serious 
and unexpected shortage of munitions in the Rumanian army. The sud- 
den collapse of the defense at Vulcan Pass and the swift, if orderly, retreat 
of the Rumanians throughout the following weeks could not reasonably 
be explained on the basis of a munition shortage due to normal difficulties 
of supply resulting from poor supply lines alone. In a manner the retreat 
resembled the great Russian retreat of a year before; but whereas the 
Russians turned and gave battle behind every natural defensive barrier, 
the Rumanians scarcely halted for engagements of any real consequence. 

The solution of this mystery is probably to be found in events disclosed 
by the Russian revolution. Russia was, for reasons of geographical posi- 
tion, the power upon which Rumania necessarily depended for aid. The 
Russian army was willing and loyal, but the Russian government was 
honeycombed with spies and traitors. Trainloads of shell consigned to the 
army were deflected to Vladivostok and other remote points by pro-German 
officials high in authority. Much-needed supplies accumulated at remote 
depots in enormous quantities, under orders designed to render the Russian 
army and her ally helpless before the German assault. The great Russian 
retreat and the crushing of Rumania must be charged, not to the brilliant 
military genius of a von Hindenburg, a von Mackensen, or a von Falken- 
hayn, but to the treacherous pro-German government which worked untir- 
ingly to reduce its heroic armies to a state of defenselessness. It is indeed 
a poor general who cannot defeat an enemy previously disarmed by some 
one else. 
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Had the Eumanians been properly supplied with shell the position of 
the Teuton army, debouching from a single, narrow pass and dependent 
on a single thin line of communication, would have been perilous in the 
extreme. As it was, the Eumanians were unable to profit by their oppor- 
tunity, and fell back to the first effective line of defense, the Olt Eiver, a 
fairly broad stream which issues from Transylvania through the Eed Tower 
Pass and flows south across the Wallachian plain to the Danube. Unfortu- 
nately, the railroad which parallels this defensive barrier lies west of the 
river, and would thus give a lateral supply line to the Teuton pursuers, 
while the Eumanians would have no equivalent advantage. This alone was 
enough to render the line of the Olt of doubtful value. Aside from this 
consideration, it was questionable how long the Eumanian forces could 
hold the line under heavy Teuton fire when they themselves were unable 
to reply in kind. The issue was promptly settled, however, when von 
Mackensen, profiting by the Eumanian shortage of munitions, effected a 
passage of the Danube under cover of superior artillery fire at Zimnica, 
30 miles east of the lower Olt. This manoeuver completely outflanked the 
whole line of the Olt, and the Eumanian army fell back toward the east. 

The Wallachian plain is in large part an alluvial slope underlain by 
sands and gravels deposited by streams issuing from the Transylvanian 
Alps, and is traversed by the extensions of these rivers, roughly parallel to 
the Olt but swinging more toward the east in their lower courses. As 
the Eumanian armies withdrew from the line of the Olt they fought brief 
delaying actions along one and another of the parallel streams. Thus we 
hear of them deployed along the Niaslov Eiver, and later find them fighting 
a vigorous action along parts of the Arges. This latter river was expected 
by many to form the defensive screen for the capital, Bukharest. It is, 
however, poorly adapted to such a purpose. A railroad parallels it on the 
side next the city, which is as it should be ; but the stream is not large, it 
lies too close to the city in its lower course, and its direction, strongly 
southeast, facilitated the outflanking of the defenders by an enemy force 
advancing eastward after capturing Pitesti and crossing the stream near 
its headwaters. None of the parallel rivers is supplied with broad belts of 
marsh, which alone render streams of moderate size really formidable mili- 
tary barriers. 

After abandoning Bukharest the Eumanian forces retired northeast- 
ward, constantly swinging around more and more to the north as required 
by the shape of the country between the parallel bends of the Transyl- 
vanian Alps on the northwest and the Danube on the southeast. To accom- 
plish this the Eumanian line, now strengthened by a large force of Eussians, 
must pivot on its right wing, marking time there until the left wing, down 
near the Danube, could swing through a great arc and reach its appointed 
position. This was a difficult manoeuver, made possible by the fact that 
the country increases in ruggedness toward the pivoting point. The 
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Rumanian right wing held the Teutons at bay in the mountains, while 
the left retired swiftly across the smooth plain. 

During this part of the retreat we hear of a brief delaying action along 
the course of the Jalomitza River, and of a longer one at the Buzeu River. 
The Jalomitza is paralleled on its northern side by a railway which would 
afford the defenders a good lateral supply line, and the river with its more 
or less marshy flood plain is a protective screen of some value. It would 
appear that this line was outflanked, however, when the Teutons crossed 
the small headwaters near Ploesti, captured that town, and pushed on toward 
the town of Buzeu. One military critic based his discussions for some days 
on the thesis that the main defensive line to which the Rumanians were 
withdrawing was the line of the Buzeu River. Geographic conditions are 
distinctly against this thesis. The river is of fair size, but its course would 
permit a dangerous outflanking move toward the east where the course of 
the stream bends far to the north. The barrier is not sufficiently formidable 
to justify an attempt to hold its southwestern sector after other troops had 
reached its northeastern portion, 30 to 40 miles in the rear of the first 
position. A former course of the river, leading more directly eastward to 
the Danube and now occupied by marshes and lakes, might make a better 
line so far as direction is concerned; but it is not a barrier of serious pro- 
portions. Another reason why the Rumanians could not stand on the 
Buzeu line is found in the position of the railway, which parallels the 
stream on the southern side, thus affording a lateral line of communi- 
cation for the enemy. With such an advantage the Teutons could quickly 
distribute men and artillery to any chosen point on the line and pierce it; 
while the defenders, lacking lateral communications, could offer but feeble 
resistance. The same objection applies to the so-called Sereth-Trotus line, 
selected by the same critic as the main defensive position after the Buzeu 
line had been passed. Both on the middle Sereth and the Trotus the rail- 
way is on the wrong side of the river. It would seem as though the railroads 
had been placed with reference to a foe expected from the northeast rather 
than from the west. 

After a sharp contest on the Ramnic River the Russo-Rumanian forces 
took up their final stand behind the line of the lower Sereth and Putna 
Rivers. Inasmuch as some critics were convinced that no attempt would be 
made to hold the Putna line, and since furthermore the Teutonic pursuit 
was in fact brought to a complete check along this line in spite of desperate 
fighting, it will be worth while to examine the physiographic characteristics 
of the Putna and Sereth valleys with some care. 

The Putna River rises near the great bend of the Transylvanian Alps 
and flows in general southeastward across the plain to join the Sereth 
between the towns of Focsani and Galatz. Before leaving the mountains 
two main headwater branches of the stream flow toward each other along 
the pronounced lowland already described as extending parallel to the main 
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crest, and unite to form a single river which has cut a transverse gorge 
through the first and most prominent of the secondary parallel ridges. In 
this region the Eumanians have utilized the secondary ridge, which rises 
1,500 feet above the adjacent valley, as their natural defense. 

After leaving the foothills, the Putna, still a stream of but moderate 
size, has a marshy floodplain from one-third of a mile to more than a mile 
in breadth. In the vicinity of Focsani the marshes widen out to a breadth 
of several miles, but just below there begins a stretch of dry land which 
continues to Fundeni, and which would facilitate a crossing by hostile 
troops. Fortunately, it is just here that the Sereth flows parallel and close 
to the Putna for some distance, reinforcing the latter by a really formidable 
obstacle. At Fundeni, however, there is neither marsh nor a double river 
barrier. Of all points on the Sereth-Putna line Fundeni appears to offer 
the best opportunity for an enemy crossing. The town lies on the north 
bank of the Sereth within a meander loop which projects southward. This 
would expose the town to a converging fire from three sides, and thus still 
further facilitate a crossing by hostile forces. It is true that there are 
some points favorable to the defense. The river at this point is nearly a 
quarter of a mile broad and too deep to ford. A number of old oxbow lakes 
on its southern side afford some additional protection. The great marshes 
of the lower Sereth begin close to the downstream side of the meander, 
rendering it difficult for an enemy to develop the full force of a converging 
attack. But since the marshes just referred to continue in a broad belt 
to the Danube at Galatz, and the Danube from Galatz to the Black Sea 
is an impassable barrier of distributary river channels on a marshy delta 
dotted with lakes both large and small, it must still appear that the Fundeni 
sector is from its physiographic character the point where enemy attacks 
should most confidently be expected. 

We have seen that the Sereth-Putna line is a defensive barrier of some 
degree of formidableness. An examination of the railways in this region 
shows that the line is supplied with lateral communications well adapted 
to deliver shells, supplies, and reinforcements to the defenders, wherever 
need should arise. The Sereth is paralleled by a railway from Galatz to 
the mouth of the Putna. The main central railway of Moldavia, over which 
Russian reinforcements must largely come, leads up to the center of the 
Putna defensive line, while a lateral branch connects this main railway 
with the one paralleling the lower Sereth. The extension of the Putna line 
along the secondary ridge and thence northwest past Oituz Pass and Gyimes 
Pass is paralleled by the Trotus valley railway. All these railways, it will 
be noted, are on the north of the defensive barrier, and so protected by it 
from hostile attack. This alone would be sufficient to explain why the 
Sereth-Putna line is superior to the Sereth-Trotus farther north, or the 
Buzeu line farther south. 

The Teutonic armies arrived before the Sereth-Putna line during the 
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first week of January, 1917. They first tried to force the marshes of the 
Putna River north of Focsani, at the end of the railway and highroad 
along which one of their main columns was advancing. At one time, under 
cover of a fog, some Teuton troops gained the northern bank of the river 
but were quickly driven back. A second attempt was made near Galatz, 
in the hope of turning the left flank of the defensive line. After capturing 
Braila, a Teuton column struggled painfully along the railway embank- 
ment which crosses the marshes to Vadeni and the bridge over the lower 
Sereth. Many days of heavy fighting resulted in the capture of Vadeni, 
but it proved impossible to manoeuver to advantage in this region of 
marshes. The crossing of the river could not be effected, and Vadeni was 
soon recaptured by a Russian advance guard. 

By this time troops and supplies had been assembled for a violent 
assault on that part of the line offering the best chance of a successful 
crossing. Advancing over the dry ground toward Fundeni, the Teutons 
launched an offensive at the town shortly after the middle of January. 
The importance of this attack may be gauged from the fact that the best 
Prussian troops in the Teuton armies were thrown into the fighting. Day 
after day the struggle dragged on, and still the river barrier barred the 
way to Teuton ambition. February found the baffled armies of the Central 
Powers still fighting to cross the barrier, and the world began to realize 
that the marshy valley of the Sereth and Putna constituted a military 
obstacle of commanding importance. 

While suffering defeat in every attempt to turn the left wing or to 
break through the center of the Sereth-Putna line, the Teutons were not 
idle up in the mountains, where a successful advance would turn the right 
of the line and flank the defenders out of the entire position. For more 
than a month a colossal effort was made to break through the Oituz Pass. 
To understand what success in this endeavor would mean, one must care- 
fully note the pattern of the valleys in the vicinity of the pass. In the 
upper Trotus valley four branch ravines, converging upon the town of 
Onesti, have more or less practicable passes near their heads. Thus the 
upper Trotus itself heads in Gyimes Pass and carries a railroad and high- 
road; the upper Uz heads in an unimportant pass through which there 
runs a trail ; the upper Oituz forms the Oituz Pass, which has a good wagon 
road; and the upper Casinul starts at a minor pass provided with a trail. 

Now it is clear that if the Teutons succeeded in forcing any one of these, 
passes and reached Onesti, the trunk supply line would be cut and the 
forces defending the other passes would be trapped. But this is not all; 
for once the four passes were thrown open by such a successful manoeuver, 
and a Teuton army concentrated in the Trotus valley, backed by three good 
supply lines (a railroad and two wagon roads) through the Gyimes and 
Oituz Passes, nothing could check a Teuton advance down valley to its 
junction with the Sereth. This would take in the rear all the northwestern 
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extension of the Putna line and would cut the central Moldavian railway, 
the vital artery upon which all the rest of the Putna line depends. The 
moment this main railway was reached, a retreat to the northeast, behind 
the middle Sereth River, would be forced. In other words, a success in one 
of the passes at the right of the Sereth-Putna line would outflank practi- 
cally the entire position. 

No wonder the fighting at Oituz Pass occupied the attention of the 
world for a number of weeks! Four Teuton columns entered the heads 
of the four branch valleys and all fought desperately to reach Onesti. The 
advance through Oituz Pass seemed to promise the best advantage to the 
Teuton offensive, and would reach the Trotus valley railway only a few 
miles from the crest of the range. But the power of the defensive, block- 
ing the narrow valleys, was too great. The column in the Casinul valley 
got within ten miles of its objective when it was thrown back. The other 
columns were even less successful. A furious attack on the secondary ridge 
farther southeast fared no better. Every attempt to reach the Trotus valley 
railway failed. The difficult mountain topography prevented the turning 
of the Sereth-Putna line on the right just as effectively as the marshes 
near Galatz prevented the turning of the left. 

The Rumanian campaign, beginning on the defensive line of the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps and Danube marshes, ended on the defensive line of the 
northern Transylvanian Alps and Sereth-Putna marshes. 



